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MEMORANDA 


One of the most thoughtful declarations about Ameri- 
can education 1n recent mastitis was the following state- 
ment in the address of President Bessie C. Randolph ot 
Hollins College in her broadcast over the Columbia net- 
work at the centennial of that college: 

For some years we have heard the revolutionary slogan 
in public and secondary schools, “We don’t teach subjects, 
we teach pupils.” And the child-centered school has now 
arrived. This idea is safe only so long as the pupil is not 
nourished on the idea that he is the center of all things 
and that subject matter is rather incidental after all. Col- 
leges cannot yield to this temptation. The dignity and 
majesty of the great fields of subject matter- 
fields of commanding truth—take 
particular wishes, notions and vagaries of individual stu- 
dents. Those disciplines open up great 
duty and service to those who wish to enter. 
danger that in American institutions we may 
self-centered individualists who may some day 


for they are 
precedence over the 


avenues of stern 
There is 
produce 
through 
their own lack of inner iron discipline self- imposed furnish 
easy victims for that outside discipline which dictators are 
always glad to supply. 


Randolph's 


a comfort, 
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- | 
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trying to see clearly the » place of the study of ancient 


lans guages in wartime education. Nowadays, with the 


sad lessons of educational expediency all around us, 
doubtful that 


comes from rigorous application to lan- 


there is no one “inner iron discipline 


self-imposed” 


guage and grammar. 


time speculation and experiment failed to find a sub- 


A quarter of a century of peace- 


stitute for mental discipline. 


As chairman of the committee appointed at the An- 
nual Meeting to formulate for the Classical Association 
of the Atlantic States proper considerations of the im- 
portance of school and college classical courses in time 
of war, Professor Ernst Riess has undertaken a heavy 
assignment. In correspondence and conference with his 
committeemen, he expects to have ready for the 
Autumn Meeting a comprehensive statement. He will 
welcome from readers of CLASSICAL WEEKLY ideas on the 
many phases of this timely subject. Write him at 


135 Cushman Road, Scarsdale, New York. 


Others on the committee with Professor Riess are 
Miss Lillian Corrigan, Hunter College High School, 
New York; Miss Juanita M. Downes, Cheltenham 


Township High School, Philadelphia; Dr. Bernice V. 


Wall, Taft Junior High School, Washington; Miss 
Elizabeth White, Junior High School, Butler, Penn- 


sylvania; Dr. Walter N. Myers, High School, Camden; 
and Dr. Meyer Reinhold, Brooklyn College. Miss 
Edna White, Dickinson High School, Jersey City, is 
| virtue of the presidency of the 


also a member by 


Classical Association. 
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TOPICS IN ANCIENT SCIENCE 


St. Elmo’s Fire 


In numerous places in the classics one finds mention 
of the electric phenomenon that we call St. Elmo’s Fire.! 
Pliny the Elder, who was an admiral, tells us that he 
saw it on both sea and land, and he makes some inter- 
esting comments about it in his Natural History, 
2.101 :2 

Stars also come into existence at sea and on land. I 
have seen a radiance of star-like appearance clinging to the 
javelins of soldiers on sentry duty at night in front of the 
rampart; and on a voyage stars alight on the yards and 
other parts of the ship, with a sound resembling a voice, 
hopping from perch to perch in the manner of birds. 
These when they come singly are disastrously heavy and 
wreck ships, and if they fall into the hold burn them up. 
If there are two of them, they denote safety and portend 
a successful voyage; and their approach is said to put to 
flight the terrible star called Helena: for this reason they 
are called Castor and Pollux, and people pray to them as 
gods for aid at sea. They also shine round men’s heads at 
evening time; this is a great portent. 


It seems worth while to associate with Pliny’s record 
two experiences of American soldiers with this myster- 
ious flame. The first account is taken from a letter 
written by Professor F. G. Moore, who saw it leaping 
about on metal objects soon after the battle of Gettys- 
burg, at some place between Gettysburg and Harris- 
burg. His story runs as follows: 


It was very hot weather...so that we marched chiefly 
at night...One night we had an electric storm, and all at 
once in the pitchy darkness little tongues of light appeared 
on every point of metal, the buttons on the men’s caps, 
the bosses of the horses’ bridles, and other things. It was 
a wonderful sight as the battery and train were stretched 
out over half a mile. 

In centuries past countless soldiers and sailors have 
observed St. Elmo’s fire on instruments of war, but per- 
haps they never saw it at a point higher than the top 
of a mast. It remained for World War II to give a 
soldier an opportunity, an unrelished one, to witness 
its antics far above the earth. The following vivid de- 
scription of them appeared in an article by W. L. 
White, To the Four Far Corners, The Atlantic Monthly 
170 (1942) 60: 

Never forget the first time I saw the Northern Lights. 
From a plane it’s pretty gorgeous. But the spookiest thing 
is St. Elmo’s fire. Sure, I know the professors tell you it’s 
harmless. But they can have all of it. First a couple of 


purple sparks begin wiggling across your windshield like 
the ghosts of crazy angleworms not six inches from your 





1 Many references to ancient sources and to modern litera- 
ture on the subject are given by A. S. Pease in his edition of 
the De Divinatione of Cicero (University of Illinois 1920, 
1923), 224, 315-6, 475-6. 

2 The translation is that of H. Rackham in the Loeb Classical 
Library. 

3 The letter was addressed to Professor A. S. Pease, who 
published this extract from it on page 476 of the work cited 
in note 1. 


nose. Then the stuff begins to gather into fiery dough- 
nuts a foot thick at the tips of the propeller blades. Finally 
the nose of your plane is pushing alon "s the purple and 
orange ghost of a medicine ball, and then you want to 
know who’s saying it isn’t dangerous—you up there alone, 
or some fellow in a swivel chair. 

EuGENE S. McCarTNEY 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Cato in Concord 
The writings of Henry David Thoreau express fre- 


quently his conviction that he was an Apollo forced to 
serve Admetus. Of the four ministers of the modern 
Admetus, Trade, Commerce, Manufactures, and Agri- 
culture, he obeyed the last with least ill grace (Works 
8.378!). In his earthier moments, one fancies, Thoreau 
thought of himself as that shrewd Roman farmer 
Marcus Cato. Although Cato’s cross-grained meanness 
was innate while Thoreau’s brusqueness was superficial, 
nevertheless the two had much in common. The 
Yankee saw in Cato’s description of rural life not only 
the essence of that ancient world which fascinated him, 
but a perennial value which New England farmers 
should know. 

When I read Marcus Cato De Re Rustica, a small 
treatise or Farmer’s Manual of those days, fresh from the 
field of Roman life, all reeking and redolent of the life of 
those days...here is a simple, direct, pertinent word ad- 
dressed to the Romans. ..We have here their New England 
Farmer, the very manual those Roman farmers read. ..as 
fresh as a dripping dish-cloth from a Roman kitchen. 
(Works 8.444) 

Thoreau sees a direct line of descent from the Roman 
farmer, who taught the Briton the arts of agriculture, 
to that later Briton who tilled the New England fields. 
The handbook of Cato, which had instructed Virgil in 
the back-to-the-farm propaganda of his Georgics, might 
moreover aid Thoreau to combat the influx from the 
farms to the mills which was threatening to undermine 
rural New England. “Apparently,” writes Thoreau 
(Works 14.229; 12.114), “I read Cato and Varro from 
the same motives that Virgil did.” Though decisive evi- 
dence is lacking, it is possible that he planned to write 
something of use to the New England farmers. As a 
rule, Thoreau did not expend effort at random; and 
there must have been some purpose in his carefully ex- 
cerpting for his journals at various times during 1851 
and 1854 long passages from Cato and Varro, together 
with a half-dozen other ancient authors who touched 
upon agriculture. Since his rapidly declining health and 
early death terminated whatever plans he may have had 
in mind before they had taken form, his purpose can 
only remain a matter for speculation. 

Of his agricultural sources, Cato was easily his favor- 





1 All references to Works indicate The Collected Works of 
Henry David Thoreau, 20 volumes, Boston 1906. 
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ite. Varro, though an excellent, detailed, and accurate 
source, was a courtly encyclopaedist, who wrote inci- 
dentally on agriculture. Cato, to whom Varro deferred 
as authoritative, was the specialist and had moreover 
a personality that Thoreau could appreciate. When he 
quotes Varro, it is merely as ancillary to Cato. 


Thoreau relishes Cato’s panegyric of the farmer’s 
life, that in the good old days the highest praise was 
to call a man a good farmer and husbandman. While 
Cato admits the merchant's opportunity to make 
money, he fears the sudden changes of fortune to which 
his business is subject (Works 12.106-7. Cato, Intro- 
duction 2-47). The farmer’s profits are more piously 
and uprightly attained (Works 2.258. Cato, Introduc- 
tion 4.3). 

Thoreau studies in detail what Cato has to say about 
the purchase and management of the farm. “Turn it 
thus in your mind, not to buy greedily; nor spare your 
pains to look at it, and do not think it enough to go 
around it once. The oftener you go there, the more it 
will please you, if it is good” (Works 2.132-3. Cato 
I.1-2). When you have bought your farm, first devote 
yourself to the crops, leaving the construction of 
buildings until you are thirty-six years of age. By that 
time you will know enough to place the building prop- 
erly, “so that the villa may not have to seek the farm, 
nor the farm the villa” (Works 12.69. Cato 3.1). You 
will also know the relative value of the parts of your 
farm. These Cato lists in order as the vineyard, a gar- 
den well watered, a willow plantation, an olive planta- 
tion, meadows, grain fields, and wood lots (Works 
12.68-9. Cato 1.7). Thoreau examines also Cato’s de- 
scription, almost as accurate as a blueprint, of the var- 
ious farm buildings; but, since the New England farm- 
er does not need the same sort of buildings, there was 
no need to excerpt the details. The lists of tools and 
equipment, however, intrigued Thoreau; he remarks 
that “a Roman family appears to have had a great 
supply of tubs and kettles” and “as for farming imple- 
ments, I do not see but the Romans had as great a 
variety as are now exhibited in the Crystal Palace” 
(Works 8.445. Cato 11.14-22). 

Thoreau finds Cato prolific of directions concerning 
the growing of crops. After quoting Cato’s instructions 
to use carefully the manure-heap, he adds: 

Just such directions as you find in the “Farmer’s 
Almanack” to-day. It reminds me of what I see going 
on in our fields every autumn. As if the farmers of Con- 
cord were obeying Cato’s directions. (Works 8.445. 
Cato 5.8) 

He notes Cato’s recommendation to plough when 
the pear tree first blossoms in spring, after first offering 
a prayer and wine to Jupiter Dapalis. Thoreau, more 
than half a pagan himself, revels in the details of a for- 





2From Varro, Book 2, Introduction 1, Thoreau copies an 
amplification of this theme. 


Works 12.107. 


gotten liturgy (Works 12.72. Cato 131- -23). Cato pro- 
vided Thoreau with directions concerning the best lay 
of the land for crops, and the proper soil for each seed. 
From his instructions Thoreau excerpted the direction 
that foggy lowlands—such as the swampy, low-lying 
fields near Concord—grow best rape, turnips, millet, 
and panic-grass (W orks 8.445. Cato 6.1). The growers 
of the new Concord grape, he felt, could profit by the 
knowledge that the Romans planted a special willow for 
withes cithe which to tie their vines (Works 12.71. 
Cato 6.4). The Concord farmer, subject to the variable 
New England weather, should remember Cato’s warn- 
ing that autumnal tempests are damaging to fruit not 
gathered betimes (Works 12.69. Cato 3.2). Like the 
parsimonious Romans, the Concord husbandmen must 
conserve their hay by mowing second crops and the 
ee (Works 8.446; 12. 89. Cato 5.8. Cf. Varro 

2.14). The Romans, Thoreau felt, used Nature more 
Gaus than his countrymen: the Romans even planted 
elms and poplars in order to assure bedding for their 
cattle (Works 9.61. Cato 5.7-8; 6.3). The reforesting 
practiced by the Romans appealed to him, and their 
feeling that sacred groves could not be touched without 
expiatory prayers and sacrifices. “I wish that our farm- 
ers felt some such awe when they cut down our conse- 
crated groves; would recall that they are sacred to some 
god” (Works 12.72-3. Cato 139). Sacrifices, magical 
charms, and “Cel recipes captivated his fancy; he 
quotes them with gusto (Works 12.71-3. Cato 73-83; 
110; 141). 

For Roman, as for Yankee, rigid economy was the 
rule. Patremfamilias vendacem, non emacem, esse opor 
tet. The very liquid sounds in this sentence, the 
“lipped words,” seemed to Thoreau to indicate the 
“mastiff-like tenacity” with which the husbandman 
_ be a seller and not a buyer (Works 2.254; 8.442-3. 

Cato 2.7). Constant, unremitting work is the order of 
every day: “If you have done one thing late, you will 
do all your work late,” Cato warns the farmer (Works 


2.71. Cato 5-7): 


_ 


Here comes a laborer from his dinner to resume his 
work at clearing out a ditch notwithstanding the rain, re- 
membering, as Cato says, per ferias potuisse fossas veteres 
tergeri, that in the holidays old ditches might have been 
cleared out. (Works 8.450. Cato 2.4) 


The watchdogs are to be shut up by day that they 
may be fiercer by night (Works 12.72. Cato 124). As 
the Yankee gave his hired help cider to drink, so the 
Roman had a cheap wine of inferior quality for his 
laborers (Works 12.71. Cato 23.2). The oxen should 
be muzzled while ploughing, to prevent them from 
snatching stray mouthfuls of grass (Works 12.71. Cato 


54.5). Without expressly commending such niggard- 


3 Supplementary notes on the farm from Varro occur as 
follows: Works 12.81-2. Varro 1.14.1-4; 1.41.2; 1.473 3-7:2-33 
3-16.12. 
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liness, Thoreau sees in it an antidote for the wasteful 
ways of his fellow Americans. 

The selections from Cato mentioned here afford an 
indication of the extent and variety of Thoreau’s in- 
terest in the ancient agriculturist. When one has con- 
sidered them in full detail, the feeling is strongly borne 
in upon him that Thoreau would not have gathered 
them without a purpose, and this design was the com- 
position of an American De Re Rustica, which was to 
lean heavily upon Cato the Censor. 

JoHN Paut PriTCHARD 


WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON COLLEGE 


Pythagoras and Musical Concords 

Although modern scholars are inclined to credit 
Pythagoras with the discovery of the numerical ratios 
of the fundamental musical concords,! the ancient ac- 
count of the way he chanced upon his discovery, re- 
ported by a dozen or more classical authors, has long 
been rejected. According to Nichomachus’ account,? 
which is the most detailed, Pythagoras happened to be 
passing by a blacksmith shop and heard smiths beating 
iron on an anvil. The sounds coming forth produced the 
intervals of a fourth, a fifth, and an octave. After 
making tests, he decided that the difference in weight 
of the hammers was responsible for the difference in 
pitch. He recorded the weights of the hammers and 
attached other weights, equal to those of the hammers, 
to strings of the same material, length and thickness. 
He found that the same intervals resulted: weights of 
twelve and six units produced the octave, of twelve and 
eight or nine units gave the fifth, of twelve and nine 
or eight and six the fourth, and weights of nine and 
eight units gave the tone. 


The physical impossibility of such a result has long 
been recognized. The vibrations of the strings are not 
proportional to the number of units of weight but 
rather to the square root of these units. I do not know 
who first drew attention to this truth. It is noted by E. 
Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen (Leipzig 1869), 
1.346, and by D. B. Munro in the article “Musica” in 
Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 
Assuming that the linear density of two similar strings 
of equal length remains constant, one weight (or the 
tension) would have to be four times as great as the 
other to produce the octave. 


That the account is fabricated and that it is not 





1J. Burnet, Greek Philosophy, Part I (London 1914), 45; 
T. Heath, A History of Greek Mathematics (Oxford 1921), 
1.85; F. E. Robbins in Robbins and Karpinski, Studies in 
Greek Arithmetic (University of Michigan Studies, Human- 
istic Series 16, 1926), Heath in The Legacy of Greece 
calls it “probably Pythagoras’ greatest discovery” (Oxford 
1928), 1 

2Manuale Harmonicum 6 (Musici Scriptores Graeci, ed. C. 


Jan, 245-8). 


simply a matter of discrepancy arising from incorrect 
numerical values for the weights is shown by the repe- 
tition of the experiment. If one beats a piece of iron 
upon an anvil with hammers of different weights, there 
is little if any difference in the pitch of the sounds. 
When a one-pound hammer and a two-pound hammer 
were used, it was not possible, if one turned his back, 
to tell which hammer was striking the metal. 
WituiaM H. STAHL 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


A Control Experiment in Antiquity 


In Devils, Drugs, and Doctors (New York 1929), 
351, we find Howard W. Haggard making the follow- 
ing statement: “All that is necessary to do to prove 
whether antimony is or is not a cure for typhoid fever 
is to administer the drug to a hundred patients with 
typhoid fever and to keep a record of the number who 
recover; and as a ‘control’ to keep a record of the num- 
ber of recoveries among a hundred patients with typhoid 
who are not treated with antimony.” On the same page 
he says: “This simple method for determining the 
curative value of drugs did not come into use until the 
nineteenth century.” 

When did the procedure of control experiments 
originate? Pliny the Elder, who mentions many kinds 
of experimenta, seems to preserve records of only three 
or four that were carried out in a truly scientific attitude 
of mind, and in none of these was a control used.! 
The device was known to the ancients, however, for a 
description of a control experiment is given by Athen- 


aeus in the Deipnosophists, 3.84 d-f:2 

I am well aware, too, that when the citron is eaten 
before any food, dry or liquid, it is an antidote to every 
poisonous ingredient; I learned this from a townsman of 
mine who was entrusted with the governorship of Egypt. 
He had sentenced some convicted criminals to be de- 
voured by wild beasts, and they were to be thrown among 
the creatures called asps. As they were entering the 
theatre assigned for the punishment of the robbers, a 
peddler- woman in the street gave them in pity some of 
the citron which she was holding i in both hands and which 
she was eating. They took it and ate, and when after a 
short time, they were thrown among those cruel and 
monstrous creatures, the asps, they received no injury 
when bitten. Perplexity seized the magistrate, and finally 
he questioned the soldier who guarded them to see whether 
they had eaten or drunk anything; when he learned that 
the citron had been given them, he ordered next day that 
a piece of citron be given, exactly as before, to one con- 
vict, but not to the other, and the one who ate suffered no 
injury when bitten by the reptiles, but the other died 
the moment he was struck. And so, since the same result 
has been attested in many instances, the citron has been 
proved to be an antidote to every poison. 





1 See Lynn Thorndike, A History of Magic and Experimental 
Science during the First Thirteen Centuries of Our Era (New 
York 1923), 53-7, especially 55. 

2 The translation is that of C. B. Gulick in the Loeb Classical 
Library. 
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Despite the erroneous conclusion the passage clearly 
exemplifies the principle of the control experiment. The 
method is mentioned in a matter-of-fact way, as if it 
were a familiar one. Is there any other trace of it in 
classical literature? 

In view of occasional serious suggestions made today 
that we use prisoners as subjects for medical research 
it is not without interest that this ancient record of a 
control experiment has to do with criminals. 

EuGene S. McCartney 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Methods of Dispelling Fear of Eclipses 


Knowledge is power, and foreknowledge of the oc- 
currence of natural phenomena! confers a peculiar kind 
of power. During the last voyage of Columbus the 
natives of Jamaica withheld supplies that he urgently 
needed, whereupon he told them that the Deity who 
dwells in the sky would chastise them with famine and 
pestilence, and that as a warning to them the moon 
would lose its radiance that night. When the Indians 
saw the shadow stealing over the face of the moon they 
began to tremble. Seizing whatever provisions were at 
hand they hastened to make their peace with the man 
who communed with the Deity.? 

Such knowledge as Columbus shrewdly turned to his 
own advantage was used far differently a few years ago 
in an experiment in mass education made by the Rus- 
sian government. A brief report of it was given in an 
Associated Press dispatch from Moscow that appeared 
in the Albuquerque Journal of June 19, 1936. The first 
paragraphs are as follows: 


Hundreds of government agents lectured peasants in 
the eclipse zone Thursday night to prevent panic when 
sunlight was shut off Friday by a total eclipse. One of the 
primary purposes was to dispel the superstition that a 
blackening sun is a sign war is coming. 

The lecturers were equipped with a government hand- 
book instructing them to tell the peasants there are no 
signs in the sky that foretell events on earth. Such signs, 
said the book, “are invented by the clergy to intimidate 
ignorant people.” 

The lectures were followed up Friday by junkets of 
collective farmers to vantage points where agents explained 
the eclipse while it took place. 


This excerpt reminds one of official measures taken 
long ago to prevent alarm among the superstitious 
populace of Rome. In the year 45 A.D. an eclipse of the 
sun was due to occur on the birthday of the emperor 
Claudius. Since several omens had lately occurred he 
feared that a new one on this i important occasion might 





1 References to the literature on the subject of prediction of 
eclipses in antiquity are given by A. S. Pease in his edition of 
the De Divinatione of Cicero (University of Illinois 1920, 
1923), 301. 

2 Washington Irving, The Life and Voyages of Christopher 
Columbus, Vol. II, Book 16, Chap. 3. 


lead to some disturbance among the people. Accord- 
ingly he issued a proclamation in which he stated that 
the eclipse would take place, told how long it would 
last, and gave a detailed explanation of the reasons 
for it.3 

The military history of classical antiquity furnishes 
several examples of the benefits to be derived from 
allaying fears of eclipses. I shall cite three of them. 

Toward the end of the Peloponnesian War Pericles, 
desiring to divert the attention of the Athenians from 
the ills they had suffered and also to inflict some 
damage upon the enemy, manned one hundred and 
fifty ships of war. As they were ready to set out an 
eclipse terrified his steersman, whereupon Pericles held 
up his cloak before the man’s eyes and asked him 
whether he thought the act portentous. He then ex- 
plained that in similar fashion a larger object had 
obscured the light of the sun.4 

The soldiers of Agathocles were thrown into a panic 
by an eclipse of the sun in 310 B.C. on the eve of a 
battle with the Carthaginians. He showed that this 
phenomenon had a natural explanation and that it bore 
no relation to their own undertaking.5 


In 168 B.c. the army of Aemilius Paulus was in 
Macedon facing the forces of Perseus. Knowing that 
the legionaries would be terrified by an eclipse of the 
moon, Gaius Sulpicius Gallus, a tribune, called them 
together with the permission of their general and told 
them that the moon would be hidden from the second 
to the fourth hour of the night. He said that eclipses 
were in accordance with nature, that the time of their 
occurrence could be predicted, and that they were no 
more a portent than the phases of the moon. When 
his prophecy was fulfilled the soldiers looked upon 
Gallus as possessed of wisdom all but divine (“sapientia 
paene divina’”). Valerius Maximus (8.11.1) declares 
that, unless Gallus had conquered the fears of the sol- 
diers, their general would have been unable to conquer 
the enemy. 

It is hard to believe that the explanation made by 
Gallus could have spread throughout the entire army 
within a few hours, or that, if it did, it could have kept 
the most superstitious legionaries from preferring the 
insurance of magic to the assurance of science. In his 
account of the battle of Pydna Plutarch? has nothing 
to say of the prediction, although he records that 
Aemilius Paulus had some understanding of the phe- 
nomenon. He states that the Romans tried to recall the 
light of the moon by clashing their bronze utensils and 


3 Dio 60.26.1-5. 

4 Plutarch, Per. 35.1-2. 

5 Frontinus, Strat. 1.12.9: cf. 
22.6.1-5. 

6 Livy 44.37-5-8: cf. Cicero, De Senect. 
Strat. 1.12.8; Valerius Maximus 8.11.2. 

7 Plutarch, Aem. Paul. 17.3-6. 
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holding blazing firebrands aloft.8 At all events there 
must have been far more confidence in the Roman camp 
than there was in the Macedonian.? 

Naturally there were occasions when it was not to the 
advantage of a commander to share with his followers 
his knowledge of the reasons for eclipses. At times he 
could bolster their morale by imposing on their credul- 
ity. An eclipse of the moon frightened the army of 
Dion in 357 B.c., when he was preparing to invade 
Sicily. He had his seer explain to his soldiers that the 
divine powers indicated an eclipse of something that 


was resplendent, and that it was the splendor of Diony- 
sius that was to be extinguished on their arrival in 
Sicily.10 

Though the fear of eclipses and other strange and 
mysterious aspects of the physical universe seems to 
have been instinctive and dominating in the ancient 
soldier, it could nevertheless be dispelled or allayed when 
rational explanations were presented to him. The 
remedy for darkness has ever been light. 

Eucene S- McCartTNEY 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





REVIEWS 


Italic Tomb-Groups in the University Museum. 
By Eprrh Hatt Dowan. xu, 113 pages, 55 plates 
and frontispiece, 1 map, 69 figures and drawings in 
text. University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia 
1942 $7.50 
In 1895 and 1896 Professor Arthur L. Frothingham 

of Princeton University, while serving as first secretary 
of the newly-founded American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome, was commissioned to purchase for the 
University Museum in Philadelphia such tomb-groups 
as he deemed worthy if they could be exported with the 
consent of the Italian government. By arrangement with 
the excavator Francesco Mancinelli-Scotti, whose care- 
fulness impressed Frothingham, the contents of twenty- 
nine tombs at Narce, Vulci and the neighboring Piti- 
gliano were purchased, stored, photographed and 
labeled, and subsequently shipped to America. After 
some delay the cases were unpacked by Frothingham 
and the objects listed for the Museum inventory. But 
publication of the tomb-groups thus acquired had to 
await a later day. 

In the volume under review Mrs. Dohan has ac- 
complished this task in such a thorough- going fashion 
that little need be said except by way of praise. Her 
exposition is painstaking, clear, and couched in an 
English admirably free from that type of technical 
jargon that is the bane of many archaeological works. 
In format, typography, excellence of line drawings and 





8 Evidently the noise was intended to frighten away the 
enemy of the moon, and the purpose of the fire may have been 
to restore its light by sympathetic magic. For numerous 
classical references to noisemaking during eclipses see K. F. 
Smith, The Elegies of Albius Tibullus (New York 1913), 348. 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, Probl. 2.46, says that the purpose of 
the clashing of bronze and iron utensils was to drive away 
demons. An interesting modern example is provided by Colonel 
T. E. Lawrence, Seven Pillars of Wisdom (London 1935), 309: 
“By my diary there was an eclipse. Duly it came, and the 
Arabs forced the post without loss, while the superstitious sol- 
diers were firing rifles and clanging copper pots to rescue the 
threatened satellite.” 

9 See Livy 44.37.9; Polybius 29.16. 


clarity of plates this volume is a credit to the University 
of Pennsylvania Press and to the American Philo- 
sophical Society, which defrayed the entire expense of 
publication. 


In the Introduction (1-5) the history of the collec- 
tion, types of tombs and ceramic technique are dis- 
cussed in general. Following a clear map of Central Italy 
comes the main body of the work—the catalogue and 
comparanda of the several tomb-groups (7-104). Here 
in great detail, aided by many figures and_ drawings, 
every object, whether of pottery, bronze or other ma- 
terial, is listed, described and commented upon, with 
reference to the excellent plates placed together at the 
end of the volume. Many of the notes on the objects 
and their comparanda are so detailed as almost to con- 
stitute brief essays on the types under consideration. 


Following the Catalogue comes a discussion of the 
chronology (105-9). In her endeavor to fix upon the 
most probable dating for these tombs at Narce and 
Vulci, Mrs. Dohan finds it necessary to reopen and 
reconsider the question of the dating of the Warrior's 
Tomb at Tarquinu, the Circolo di Bes and other early 
Vetulonian tombs with which certain of the tombs at 
Narce and Vulci seem affiliated. The traditional dating 
of the Warrior's Tomb as before 700 B.c. raises diffi- 
culties, for the comparanda of other tombs will show 
contradictions, since some connecting threads lead to 
the period of the Barberini, the Bernardini and the 
Regolini-Galassi Tombs. A re-examination of the 
archaeological evidence leads Mrs. Dohan to date the 
Warrior's Tomb ca. 680 B.c. Accepting Gunn’s dates 
for the reign of Bocchoris as s 718 to 712 B.C., she - 
ceeds to place the contents of the Bocchoris Teale 
cluding the famous Bocchoris Vase, at ca. 670 B.C. 
Those of the University Museum tomb-groups which 
are affiliated with the Warrior’s Tomb she regards as 
constituting a slightly earlier group; those affiliated 
with the great tombs, including the Bocchoris Tomb, 
would then constitute a second and slightly later group; 





10 Ie. Dionysius II. Plutarch, Dion 24.1-3. For more or 
less similar examples see Herodotus 7.37; Arrian 3.7.6; Curtius 
4.10.1-8; Tacitus, Ann. 1.28. 
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a third and still later group can be more exactly dated 
by Protocorinthian or Corinthian imports. Three vases 
seem to derive from Protoattic pottery and to afford 
new clues for Italic chronology. 

All the available evidence for the thirty years from 
680 to 650 B.C. points to overwhelming foreign in- 
fluence. The shapes of vases used in this period are 
nearly all influenced by either Greek or Eastern proto- 
types. The introduction of the potter's wheel brought 
about many changes; metal-work was revolutionized; 
writing seems certainly to have been in use by the 
middle of the seventh century. And finally the fre- 
quent occurrence and wide distribution of comparanda 
for the objects from the University Museum tomb- 
groups suggest the deep penetration of foreign influence 
into Central Italy during this period. 

RayMoNnD T. OHL 
MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 


bey Destiny of Western Man. By W. T. Stace. 
, 322 pages. Reynal & Hitchcock, New York 


1942 $3 

The author of this timely book is a member of the 
Department of Philosophy at Princeton University. 
His purpose is to examine the philosophy underlying 
the two principles now engaged in a world-wide conflict 
—democracy and totalitarianism—and to discover, if 
possible, which of the two is inherently superior as a 
way of life and, therefore, deserves to survive. He inten- 
tionally omits discussion of the economic and purely 
historical aspects of the present struggle; and to those 
who say that a civilization should be judged not merely 
by its moral ideals but also by its achievements in art, 
literature, and science, he replies that in large measure 
the art, literature, and science of a people are them- 
selves expressions and products of its moral ideals. It is 
obviously impossible to touch upon all the important 
topics discussed; the following are those which have 
seemed to the present reviewer most worth mentioning. 

Our western democratic civilization has as its key idea 
the infinite value of the individual; this key idea flows 
from, or is deducible from, the Greek theory of the 
primacy of reason and the Christian theory of the 
primacy of sympathy; and from this key idea, in turn, 
flow three other closely related ideas: equality, indi- 
vidualism, and liberty. 

The theory of the primacy of reason was the great 
contribution of the Greeks to civilization. The greatest 
exponent of the theory is Plato. Each of the three parts 
into which he maintained that the soul is divided— 
reason, spirit, appetite—has its proper function and 
place in the economy of the whole personality. The 
function of reason is to rule the appetites, while that 
of spirit is to be the ally of reason and enforce its 
commands. Reason ought to be supreme in our lives 


because only thus can human personality function in a 
normal, healthy, happy, and satisfactory manner. The 
theory of the primacy of sympathy is the great contri- 
bution of Christianity to civilization. The expression 

“primacy of sympathy” does not exactly correspond to 
the expression ‘primacy of reason,” because, while the 
Greeks meant that it is the proper function of reason 
to rule the other psychic elements, there is nothing to 
show that Christian ethics rests upon, or implies, the 
view that it is the proper function of sympathy to rule 
the remainder of the personality. Rather should it be 
said that sympathy plays the leading réle in the psy- 
chological causation of the good life, and furnishes the 
emotional incentive to action which reason alone fails 
to provide. Furthermore, sympathy is really the basis 
of all society, whether the society be nominally Christ- 
ian or not. 

Such are the principles on which our western demo- 
cratic civilization has rested. It is not maintained that 
all the men and women who compose that civilization 
live up to its ideals. 

The totalitarian philosophy may be summed up in a 
phrase—the repudiation of the Greco-Christian phil- 
osophy which centers in the idea of the infinite value of 
the individual. Although there are differences of detail 
in the two forms which totalitarianism has taken in 
Europe (Fascism and Nazism), the philosophy under- 
lying both is Schopenhauer’s doctrine of the primacy of 
the will. This doctrine asserts that it is the proper func- 
tion of the will to determine all ends, while that of 
reason is to discover means to these ends and to do 
nothing else. Nietzsche combined the doctrine of the 
primacy of the will with the Darwinian theory of evo- 
lution, and narrowed the will to a single desire—the 
desire for power. It is mainly from the ethical teaching 
of Nietzsche that the totalitarian philosophy is derived. 
This philosophy enormously magnifies the importance 
of the state, and minimizes the importance of the in- 
dividual; it considers the individual as a mere means to 
the ends of the state. And the state is not, as in the 
philosophy of democracy, merely the sum of indi- 
viduals, plus their social organization, but something 
more than this—something with a soul or at least a life, 
which is numerically distinct from the lives and souls 
of any or all of its individuals. 

Which should be the ruler—reason or will? The 
author is of the opinion that the idea of ruling is a mis- 
leading metaphor; neither rules the other in any ac- 
cepted sense of the word “rule.” Reason and will co- 
operate in human action. The function of will is to be 
the urge of action, the steam in the human engine. 
The functions of reason are to discover means to ends, 
to enrich life by opening up the possibility of ever new 
ends, and to integrate purposes and personality. 

As a criterion for determining which of the two 
ways of life—the democratic and the totalitarian—is 
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morally superior, the author suggests the following: 
Of two moralities, that one is truer and better which 
more adequately expresses human nature; which assigns 
to each element in human personality its proper func- 
tion, place, and importance in human activity; and 
which, because it does these things, leads to a more 
satisfactory human life. 

Applying this criterion to democracy and totalitarian- 
ism, the author concludes that democracy is the nobler 
way of life, because it is based on those principles 
which, if followed, would lead to the best, most happy, 
healthy, and satisfactory human life. To those who 
protest that there is no empirical proof of this position, 
he replies that this is because there has never been a 
society which, in a high degree, in all its actions, has 
followed the Christian rule of life. But the civilization 
which has, more truly than any other other, attempted 
to embody Christian ethical ideals in its institutions 1s 
precisely the civilization of our western democratic world 
The present struggle of our western democratic civiliza- 
tion to maintain itself against its antagonist is, therefore, 
justified. We are fighting for our ideals, not because 
they happen to be ours, but because they are the 
noblest and greatest ideals which human beings have 
yet found in the world. 

The feeling of satisfaction and optimism with which 
most of us will accept the author’s rational justification 
of our faith in democracy should not blind us to the 
fact that our attempts to put the ideals of democracy 
into practice have often fallen short of the goal; 1 
stead of reason and sympathy, other less worthy motives 
too often determine the attitude and behavior of indi- 
vidual to individual, and of group to group. On the 
other hand, it must be admitted, as the writer does 
admit, that even the totalitarian states have not wholly 
rejected the philosophy of reason in their practice, 
whatever their theory may be. 

The expression “Greco-Christian,” which the author 
applies to the philosophy of western civilization, is a 
convenient one; it does not, however, take account of 
the Roman element in our civilization (which is by no 
means negligible, even in the field of morality), or of 
the Hebraic origin of the ethical ideals of Christianity. 
Classicists will be gratified to see the prominent part 
which ancient Greece is represented as having played 
in the development of the democratic spirit. High and 
deserved praise 1s given to Plato throughout the book, 
but especially in the following sentence (28): “Some- 
where or other in his writings we can find the sugges- 
tion of almost every philosophical tendency, thought, 
idea, and attitude of which the human mind seems to 
be capable.” 

Since the author is concerned with philosophy rather 
than with history or economics, it is not surprising to 
note the omission of reference to some of the turns that 
the war has taken; for example, although the book was 


published in 1942, there is no mention of Japan or of 
the German attack on Russia. 

Professor Stace deserves our gratitude tor having set 
forth so interestingly the bases for faith in the ultimate 
triumph of democracy. The present reviewer recom- 
mends the book to his fellow-classicists in the belief 
that they too will derive pleasure and profit from the 
reading of it. 

E. D. CressMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


Latin Literature in Translation. By Kevin 
GurnacH and AcFrep P. DorjaHN. xviii, 822 pages, 
map. Longmans, Green and Co., New York 1942 $4 


Of the making of anthologies there is no end. But 
this new production by Guinagh and Dorjahn is much 
more than just another anthology: it is a really valu- 
able pedagogical tool that will be and, no doubt, already 
has been warmly welcomed by many of that 1 increasing 
number of our tribe who, willy nilly, are serving the 
cause of the humanities by teaching ‘Latin literature in 
translation.! That undertaking, for all its sins, is a mght 
worthy one, and this volume should make it even more 
appealing. No book is perfect, and this, as the authors 
are frank to confess, cannot be so; but in the reviewer's 
opinion it stands well in the van of books of its kind. 
He has already used it with marked satisfaction in a 
semester course for upperclassmen. 


The work bears the stamp of apt and careful prepara- 
tion, with an eye clear to practical requirements as well 
as to attractiveness, lectorem delectando pariterque 
monendo. Before surrendering their copy to the printer 
the editors took pains to consult many fellow-workers 
in the field of Latin literature, and they have been 
generous in acknowledging the benefit of suggestions 
which they have thus received. The dilemma before 
them at the outset was obvious: they had somehow to 
steer a course between the Scylla of a two-foot shelf of 
textbooks which would be a serious drain on the student 
pocketbook and the Charybdis of a pernicious paste- 
and- scissors job. This challenge they have met boldly by 

“giving more from fewer authors” (v). The degree of 
their success will be suggested by the following sum- 
mary of the contents, with the number of pages allotted 
to each section. Altogether there are 28 Latin authors 
represented: Plautus (the Rudens and Menaechmi com- 
plete; 74 pages), Terence (Phormio and Adelphi com- 
plete; 79), Cato (3), Lucretius (1.1-145, 3.417-1094, 
and 5.783- 1318; 28), Caesar (19), Cicero (including, 
besides various selections, 8 letters, the First Catilinar- 
ian, and the Pro Archia complete; 60), Catullus (23), 
Sallust (19), Vergil (including Eclogues 1 and 4 and 


1Cf. Nita L. Butler, The Thoughts Behind the Words 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY 35 (1941-2) 197-9. 
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Aeneid 1-4 and 6 complete, besides selections; 117), 
Horace (30 Odes, 5 Satires, 2 Epistles, and the Ars 
Poetica complete; 56), Tibullus (11), Propertius (8), 
Livy (25), Ovid (27), Seneca (prose only; 20), Petron- 
ius (16), Martial (26 epigrams; 12), — (14), 
Quintilian (13), Pliny (22 letters; 21), Tacitus (31), 
Juvenal (Satires 1, 3, and 10 complete; 19), Apuleius 
(the story of Cupid and Psyche; 14), the Pervigilium 
Veneris (4), Minucius Felix (5), Tertullian (9), Lac- 
tantius (10), and Augustine (11). The selections from 
each author are preceded by a page or two of suitable 
introductory matter, unpedantically presented and in- 
cluding at the end a selected list of ‘ ‘suggested read- 
ings.’ Tt is regrettable that this policy was not followed 
in the case w the Pervigilium Veneris, where the brief 
footnote (“Neither the author nor the date of this 
poem is known’’) is hardly an adequate substitute. In 
general, footnotes are deliberately avoided tamquam 
scopulum. Their place is taken to some extent by the 
“Glossary” of proper names (805-22), which is a unique 
and very helpful feature in a book of this kind. There 
are, besides, a “General Bibliography” (xvil-xvill) and 
a folding map of the Mediterranean world which notes, 
among eaher things, the birthplaces of the principal 
Roman authors and the route of Aeneas’ wanderings. 
The second preface (vii-vit), “A Pleasant Preface for 
Students Only,” with its quiet wit, predisposes the 
reader to venture on into the text. 


The translations represent a wide variety both of time 
and of style, ranging from the earliest attempt at Eng 
lish blank verse, in Howard, Ear! of Surrey’s rendering 
of Aeneid 4, down to the living present. They have 
been carefully chosen. Pe essen! taste must decide 
whether they are in each particular case the most de 
sirable. Many of the renderings, like Dryden’s Aeneid, 
Munro’s Lucretius, Golding’s Ovid, Church and Brod- 
ribb’s Tacitus, have long oni familiar. Others are here 
published for the first time: W. A. Oldfather’s Phormio 
and Adelphi of Terence, O. E. Nybakken’s prose ver- 
sions of the Satires and the Epistles of Horace, C. A. 
Forbes’ version of Petronius’ tale of the Widow of 
Ephesus, and Clyde Murley’s Quintilian. In a few cases 
the editors have been their own translators: Dorjahn 
for the Cato, Cicero's letters, and Pliny’s letters, and 
Guinagh, the versions of Cicero’s First Catilinarian ora- 
tion and the Pro Archia. Two less familiar versions of 
Plautus have been adopted: C. K. Chase’s for the 
Rudens and the Harvard rendering of the Menaechm: 
by R. W. Hyde and E. C. Weist, done in their under- 
graduate days. Prose has been employed for Plautus, 
Terence, Lucretius, parts of Aeneid 4 and 12, Horace’s 
Satires and Epistles (but not the Ars Poetica), and 
Juvenal; in the other cases the poets are reproduced in 
verse translations. 


For several of the poets, notably Catullus, Vergil, 


Horace, and Ovid, the editors have purposely adopted 
a variety of translations of each, in order to extend to 
the reader the privilege of judgment and also to suggest 
the varying appeal of the same author to different 
minds and at different times. For two poems (Catullus 
3 and Horace’s Odes 1.5) there are printed several 
variant versions. This device is instructive and interest- 
ing but, like all good things, can be carried too far. 
[ must confess that John Quincy Adams’ “To Sally” 
(457), despite its verve and vivacity, has always seemed 
to me to obtrude too much extraneous imagery to be a 
reasonably faithful reproduction of Integer vitae; it 
would serve much better as an illustrative variant than 
as the sole rendering of one of the most famous of 
Horace’s lyrics. In following the drama of the Fourth 
Aeneid in this volume one must start with the Earl of 
Surrey’s sixteenth-century blank verse, which, for all its 
excellence and historical interest, raises a substantial 
screen between Vergil and the modern student, then (at 
verse 127) pass to Sir Richard Fanshawe’s Spenserian 
stanzas, and finally settle down (at verse 397) to read 
the dénouement in Conington’s prose. This particular 
instance of variety is, I think, more disconcerting than 
enlightening. 

The reader who has already travelled in these regions 
far enough to have acquired some prejudices will, un- 
deubectley, find some of his favorite passages missing 
from this collection. But the editors’ retort is obvious. 
What anthologist ever pleased all his readers? Among 
the omissions are the opening lines of Lucretius 2, 

Catullus 45, 85, and, I venture to add, 63 (the inclusion 
of which 1s one of the commendable points of Howe 
and Harrer’s Roman Literature in Translation), Hor- 
ace’s Odes 1.11, 1.37, and 2.3, any part of (to say 
nothing of all) the Fourth Georgic, and the werwolf 
story from the abridged version of Petronius’ Satyricon. 
Some of these omissions seem less pardonable because 
of the presence of a page or more of good white paper 
at the ends of several of the sections (e.g., those of 
Lucretius and Horace). The absence of Catullus 85 
(Odi et amo) is especially puzzling, since it was listed 
on the publisher's prospectus issued in advance of the 
book, and there is here ample space for its two weighted 
lines. Yet there are more positive gains that the ex- 
perienced reader will hail with delight: two plays each 
of Plautus and Terence, whole books of the Aeneid, 
whole satires of Horace and Juvenal, the whole of the 
Ars Poetica, the Pervigilium Veneris, Apuleius’ story 
of Cupid and Psyche (in Pater’s version), Petronius’ 
tale of the Widow of Ephesus, and, in general, sub- 
stantial consecutive passages instead of annoying snip- 
pets. Some will like, too, the more extensive view offered 
by the addition of selections from four Christian Latin 
authors. 


The Glossary, as. has already been said, is an espe- 
cially useful adjunct for the student, taking the place, 
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more or less, of a classical dictionary. When the call 
for a second edition comes it is hoped that the editors 
will attempt to make this feature more complete and 
adequate. Without exhaustive search I have noted these 
omissions, among others: Iphianassa (found on page 
171; the more common Iphigenia is also lacking), 
Aloeus and Salmoneus (424), Regulus (468), Gallus 
(562), “Ixion’s son” (577), Paulina (600), Tigellinus 
and Scaevinus (723), Automedon (727), Hybla (763), 
Amyclae (764). Mavors (170) 1s glossed “Mars”; but 
Mars is not listed. It may be a commentary on the 
times that Venus is. If the modern undergraduate is to 
be told, what he may already know very well, that 
Venus is “the goddess of love and beauty,” it may be 
as well to tell him somewhat more about the functions 
of the less familiar Apollo than that he was “a god of 

many attributes.” More precise information (his dates, 
for instance) might be furnished for Ennius, whose 
name keeps turning up so frequently, and something 
about the notoriety ral the island Gyarus (727). By way 


of further improvement it might be well to prefix to 
the introductory note on Tibullus (507) a paragraph on 
the background and the conventions of Augustan elegy; 
a few footnotes strategically placed would do more 
good than harm; and it would be helpful if the uniform 
page-heading “The Aeneid” that runs through the 
longest section (pages 335-445) were expanded to in- 
dicate the separate books. 

This book, I repeat, is an achievement of real excel- 
lence, and Messrs. Guinagh and Dorjahn are deserving 
of warm congratulations. The publishers, too, have done 
their work well. The volume, a medium octavo (514 by 
g'), does not seem bulky for all its more than 800 
pages. It handles well, it opens easily, and it lies open 
on the desk without protest. Its pages, printed clearly 
in broad single columns, have generous margins. As far 
as I have been able to discover misprints are almost 
non-existent. 

JoHN W. Spaetn, Jr. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 





ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 
This department is conducted by Dr. Charles T. Murphy of 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. Correspondence 


concerning abstracts may be addressed to him. 
ANCIENT AUTHORS 


Horace. FrEDERIC MELVIN WHEELOCK. Leto’s Hand 
and Tasso’s Horace. A study of what is known of 
Pomponio Leto’s writing shows that the marginalia 
ascribed to Leto in Tasso’s Horace at Brown University 
(No. 1483-H78) cannot reasonably be assigned to him. 
ll. 


HSCPh 52 (1941) 99-123 (Charney) 


Lucilius. J. K. ScuHONnpercer. Luctl. frg. 36M. Read: 
<quaerere hoc est> (=—yy—) nodum in scirpo..... 
PhW 60 (1940) 671 (Plumpe) 


New Testament. \VilrreED LAWRENCE KNox. The 
Ending of St. Mark’s Gospel. The original version of 
Mark could not have been intended to close with the 
words époBotvro yap: Such a “dramatic aposiopesis,” 
however effective by modern standards, is unparalleled 
in antiquity as a conclusion to narrative literature, 


whether Jewish or Hellenistic. 
HThR 35 (1942) 13-23 (Walton) 
Servius. ArTmuR FrepERICK STOCKER. A New Source 


for the Text of Servins. Codd. V (Vaticanus 3317) and 
W (Guelferbytanus 2091) together form a single and 
venerable witness to the vulgate text of Servius, com- 
pletely independent of the common archetype of B 
CK lk. i) and y (B, M), by means of which, we can 
at times correct, at times establish on a much firmer 
basis, the accepted text. W furnishes a text of the 
commentary on the Aeneid actually copied from V, 
probably before V lost its later quaternions. Cod. N 
(Vindob. 27) is basically of the same class as V (W) 
but strongly contaminated by the influence of y. 

HSCPh 52 (1941) 65-97 (Charney) 


EPIGRAPHY. NUMISMATICS. PAPYROLOGY 


Askew, GiLpert. Notes on five “barbarous” Roman 


five previously unde- 


Description of 
s” in the author’s 


“barbarous radiate 


radiate coins. 
scribed varieties of 
collection. Ill. 
NC 20 (1940) 126-8 (Mosser) 
Haucuton, H. L. The Shaik-hans Dheri Hoard, March 
1940. Brief record of a find of Indo-Greek coins con- 
sisting of 44 didrachms and 37 hemidrachms of Menan- 
der, Srato with Agathokleia, Amyntas, Diomedes, Philo- 
xenos and Hermaios. 
NC 20 (1940) 123-6 (Mosser) 
KirnKMAN, J. S. New varteties of Roman coins from 
the 1936-1938 Excavations at Leicester. List of 24 un- 
recorded varieties of Roman imperial coins, mostly of 
the third century. 
NC 20 (1940) 24-31 ( Mosser) 
LAWRENCE, L. A. On a hoard of plated Roman denarii. 
Detailed description of a hoard found in St. Swithin’s 
Lane, London, in 1856, of 89 plated denarii. Types of 
the pieces date from 88 z.c. to Claudius I. Coins of the 
hoard are now in the British Museum. The find is 
unusual in that it consisted entirely of plated coins and 
that an exceptionally large number of identical dies are 
represented. 
NC 20 (1940) 185-9 (Mosser) 
Meritt, BENJAMIN D. Greek Inscriptions. Fourteen 
new inscriptions or new fragments of documents al- 
ready published, with addenda of new readings of four 
others. A “decree of orgeones” involves the cult of the 
hero Echelos, and leads to a discussion of the so-called 
Echelos-Basile relief, in which the editor strongly sup- 
ports retaining the reading Iasile found on the stone 
(IG II4, 4546A). IG II2, 791 is reprinted with new 
readings made possible or necessary by new finds. Illus- 
trated and indexed. 


Hesperia 11 (1942) 275-303 (Durham) 


PritcHEeTt, W. KEeNpricK. Greek Inscriptions. Nine 
inscriptions from the Agora ranging from the fifth cen- 
tury to the late first century B.c. One (no. 48) belongs 
with IG II2, 1537 and 1538, which may now be placed 
together. Illustrated and indexed. 

(Durham) 


Hesperia 11 (1942) 230-49 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
Compiled by Lionel Casson and Bluma L, Trell from 
such bibliographical publications as reach this country, 
and from books received at the editorial offices. Prices 
have not been confirmed. 


ANCIENT AUTHORS 


Aeschylus. Bopkin, Maup. The Quest for Salva- 
tion in an Ancient and a Modern Play. 54 pages. 
Oxford University Press, London 1941 ($0.85) 

Columella. ASH, Harrison Boyp. Lucius Junius 
Moderatus Columella on Agriculture with a Recension 
of the Text and an English Translation in three vol- 
umes. Volume I Res Rustica I-IV. xxix, 461 pages. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge; Heinemann, 
London 1941 (Loeb Classical Library) $2.50 

Euripides. GrusE, G. M. A. The Drama of Eurip- 
ides. Methuen, London 1941 22/6 

Homeric Hymns. My.onas, GeorcE EMMANUEL. The 
Hymn to Demeter and Her Sanctuary at Eleusis. xii, 
99 pages, 2 plates. Washington University, St. Louis 
1942 (Washington University Studies, New Series, 
Language and Literature, No. 13) $1 

New Testament. Bootn, Epwin PrINcE, ed. New 
Testament Studies: Critical essays in New Testament 
interpretation, with special reference to the meaning and 
worth of Jesus. 290 pages. Abingdon-Cekesbury, New 
York 1942 $2.50 

Gostin, Martin L. How We Got the New Testa- 
ment. 89 pages. Pilgrim Press, Boston 1941 $0.50 

Lunp, Nits Wi.HELM. Chiasmus in the New Testa- 
ment. A study in Formgeschichte. 442 pages. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill 1942 $4 

Nestle’s Greek New ‘Testament. A _ photographic 
reproduction of the 1936 Stuttgart edition. American 
Bible Society, New York 1942 $1 

PitrMaN, RANDALL T. Words and Their Ways in 
the Greek New Testament. 142 pages. Marshall, Mor- 
gan, London 1942 3/6 

TorrEY, CHARLES CuTLER. Documents of the Primi- 
tive Church. xviii, 309 pages. Harper, New York 
1941 $3.50 

WueEst, Kennetu S. Untranslatable Riches from 
the Greek New Testament for the English Reader. 
Volume 4. 140 pages. W. B. Erdmans, Grand Rapids 
1942 $1 

Old Testament. Rosinson, Grorce Livincstong. The 
Bearing of Archaeology on the Old Testament. 208 
pages, 1 map, ill. American Tract Society, New York 
1942 $1.75 

Ovid. Brewer, Wi.mMon. Ovid’s Metamorphoses in 
European Culture, Books 6-10. 396 pages. Marshall 
Jones, Boston 1942 $1 

More, Brooks. Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Books 6-10 
in English Blank Verse. 314 pages. Marshall Jones, 
Boston 1942 $1 


HISTORY. SOCIAL STUDIES 


AGARD, WALTER R. What Democracy Meant to the 
Greeks. xii, 278 pages. University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill 1942 $3 

ALLEN, BernarD M. Augustus Caesar. 274 pages. 
Macmillan, London 1942 5s, 

Casson, STANLEY. Greece against the Axis. III. 
Hamilton, London 1942 8/6 

CHACONAS, STEPHEN GForce. Adamantios Korais. A 


Study in Greek Nationalism. 181 pages. Columbia 
University Press, New York. 1942 (Columbia Studies in 
History, Economics and Public Law, No, 490) $2.50 

Cuupe, V. Gorpon. Man Makes Himself. Watts, 
London 1941 2/6 

Davis, Homer W., Ed. Greece Fights. The People 
Behind the Front. 96 pages, 2 illustrations. American 
Friends of Greece, New York 1942 $1 

Day, JoHN. An Economic History of Athens under 
Roman Domination. xi, 300 pages. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York 1942 $3.50 

Guyka, Mati.a Costigeuscu. A Documented Chron- 
ology of Roumanian History from Prehistoric Times 
to the Present Day. Translated from the French by 
Fernand G. Renier and Anne Cliff. 135 pages. Salloch, 
New York 1942 $1.50 

WEBER, SHIRLEY H., Ed. Schliemann’s First Visit to 
America, 1850-1851. ix, 111 pages. Published for The 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens. Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge 1942 (Gennadecion 
Monographs II) $2.50 


ORIENTAL STUDIES 


3aLAsz, Gyorcy. Egy feltart. bibliai varos. 116 
pages. Budapest 1940 

INGHOLT, HARALD. Rapport préliminaire sur sept cam- 
pagnes de fouilles 4 Hama en Syrie. 154 pages, 48 
plates and charts. Danish Academy of Sciences, Copen- 
hagen 1940 


ART. ARCHAEOLOGY 


ALBRIGHT, WILLIAM FoxweEti. Archaeology and the 
Religion of Israel. xii, 238 pages. Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore 1942 (The Ayer Lectures of the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School 1941) $2.25 

SIEBER, MARGARETE. Laocoon. The Influence of the 
Group since its Rediscovery. 22 pages, 25 pages of 
illustrations. Columbia University Press, New York 
1942 $1.50 

Corpus Vascrum Antiquorum. United States of 
America, fasc. 8. Fogg Museum and Gallatin Collec- 
tions. Edited by Gkorce Henry Crase and Mary ZELIA 
PEASE. 180 pages, ill. Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge 1942 $5 

DinsmMoor, WitttamM Bett. Observations on the 
Hephaistcion. 171 pages, 76 figures, frontispiece. Ameri- 
can School of Classical Studies (Princeton) 1941 (Hes- 
peria: Supplement V) $5 

HorscHer, Uvo. The Mortuary Temple of Ramses 
III, Part I. 102 pages, ill. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago; University Press, Cambridge 1942 
(Oriental Institute Publications, Vol. 54) 1942 96 s. 

NoRMAND, CHARLES. Parallel of the Orders, Greek, 
Roman and Renaissance. Revised and enlarged by R. 
A. Cordingley. Ill. Tiranti, London 1942 8/6 


Peirce, H. and R. Tyier. Three Byzantine Works 
of Art. Harvard University Press, Cambridge 1942 
(Dumbarton Oaks Papers) $5 

Rosinson, Davin M. Excavations at Olynthus. XI: 
Necrolynthia, a study in Greek burial customs and 
anthropology. 306 pages, ill. Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore 1942 (The Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in Archaeology, No. 32) $15 

RostovrzerF, M. The Animal Style in South Russia 
and China. xvi, 112 pages, 34 plates. Nijhoff, The 
Hague 1940 20.00 fl. 
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